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MAKE OR BREAK: 


oR, 
THE RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MR. WITTLEWORTH’S WRONGS. 


MAcsrz. fluttering with delight, had taken 

Mr. Checkynshaw’s check to her father 
when she carried his dinner. The barber was 
astonished as well as pleased with the gift, 
and, having drawn the check, deposited the 
money in the Savings Bank, as a provision for 





dark days, like those through which they had 
passed at the beginning of André’s illness. 

After supper the family gathered around the 
cooking-stove in the kitchen. Never before 
had they been so happy as now, and never 
before were they so strongly attached to each 
other. They had passed through the storm 
of privation and trial— they had triumphed 
over adverse circumstances. Leo tried to study 
his lesson, while André and Maggie were talk- 
ing about the great event of the day, and com- 
paring their present situation with the first 
days of the barber’s illness, when all of them 
were trembling for the futurey — 

“God has been very good to us, my chil- 
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dren, and I hope we shall always be grateful 
to him for his mercies,” said André, as a tear, 
which he could not repress, stole down his pale 
cheek. 

‘I’m sure I never felt so good before in my 


life; and-I know my-prayers mean more to-me. 


now than ever before,” replied Maggie. 

**We have been faithful to each other, and 
God has been faithful to all of us, as he always 
is, even when we forsake and forget him.” 

“Ah, mon Pere, how could we help being 
faithful to you, when you were always so kind 
to us!” exclaimed Maggie, as she rested her 
hand on André’s arm. ‘*And Leo — he has 
really been a lion! You don’t know how brave 
he was; how he worked, and how he perse- 
vered! It was all make, and no break — wan’t 
it, Leo?” 

** It has been, so far,” replied Leo, less demon- 
strative, but not less delighted than the other 
members of the family. ‘‘I think we can do 
anything we make up our minds to do. I have 
made up my mind to take the Franklin medal 
this year, and, make or break, I’m going to 
do it.” 

Leo bent over his slate again, and seemed to 
be determined, make or.break, that he would 
attend to his lessons; whatever happened in-'the 
room. “Unfortunately, in. this: instance, it-was 


at least'a partial break, for a very imperative 
knock: was heard a few moments later at the 


front door. André answered the summons, 
and admitted Mr. Wittleworth. 

“T hope I don't intrude,” said. Fitz, as dain- 
tily as Paul Pry himself could have said it. 

“Take a seat, Mr. Wittleworth,” added Mag- 
gie, giving him a chair at the stove. 

‘*Thank you. I don’toften go out evenings, 
for mother is alone. My friends groan and 
complain because I don’t visit them; but really 
this is the first time I have been out of the house 
of an evening for a month,” continued Mr. Wit- 
tleworth, as he seated himself in the offered 
chair, expecting the barber’s family to appre- 
ciate his condescension in this particular in- 
stance. 

“ The last time I went out of an evening,” 
he added, ‘I called on my friend Choate — 
you know Choate? Of course you do, Mr. 
Maggimore.” 

**T have not that honor,” replied the barber, 
modestly. * 

“Choate’s a good fellow — Choate is. He 
is the most gentlemanly person I ever met, not 
even excepting Everett, who, by the way, was 
at Choate’s when I called upon him. Winthrop 
was there, too; but Winthrop is rather stiff — 
Winthrop is. Of course I haven’t anything to 
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say against Winthrop. He is a great man, 
talented, a good speaker, and all that sort of 
thing; but you see he hasn't that companion. 
able way with him that Choate has. Of course 
you will not mention what I say to Winthrop, 
for I don’t want him to know but what I think 
as much of him as I do of Choate or Everett,” 

André very kindly promised not to mention 
any disparaging allusion he might make in re. 
gard to the honorable gentleman. 

‘In a private conversation one does not like 
to be held responsible for remarks dropped 
without much reflection,” continued Fitz. “[ 
have nothing against Winthrop, only he is not 
just like Choate. Choate is my idea of a per- 
fect gentleman — Choate is. But perhaps | 
am prejudiced in Choate’s favor. I used to be 
in the law business myself — in the same office 
with Choate. Well, really, I didn’t come here 
to talk about Choate, or any of the rest of my 
friends. Isn’t it singular how a light remark, 
casually dropped, leads us off into a conversa- 
tion which occupies a whole evening?” 

André acknowledged that it was singular 
how a light remark, casually dropped, leads us 
into a conversation which occupies a whole 
evening; but he hoped no light remark of Mr. 
‘Wittleworth would be expanded to that extent, 
for his room was better than his company, now 
that the family were at the high tide of happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

**I suppose Miss Maggimore has informed 
you that she sent for me this morning, in order 
to obtain the benefit of my advice,” continued 
Fitz. 

** Yes, sir, she:did,” replied André. 

“The case was’ rather.a singular one; and, 
being alone, she needed the counsel of some 
person of experience, and of extensive knowl- 
edge. She sent for me, and I came,” added 
Mr. Wittleworth, rubbing his chin and pout- 
ing his lips, as was his habit when his bump 
of self-esteem was rubbed; though it was a 
notable fact that he always rubbed it himself; 
nobody else ever appeared to do so. 

“It was kind of you to come when I sent for 
you,” said Maggie, willing to give him all the 
credit she could. 

“T came; I saw—” but he did not conquer. 
‘*T saw the papers, and I undertook to manage 
the business for Miss Maggimore. I was will- 
ing to give her the full benefit of my knowl- 
edge and experience; though my doing so 
came very near involving me in a painful 
difficulty.” 

“Iam very sorry for that,” interposed 
Maggie. 

“It was all on account of my own excessive 
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expenditure of good-nature. I wished to do 
you good turn, and Checkynshaw a good 
turn. So far as Checkynshaw was concerned, 
itwas a mistake; I am willing to confess that 
it was a blunder on my part. I confided in his 
honor. I might have known better, for Check- 
ynshaw is a cur — Checkynshaw is.” 

“Mr. Wittleworth slipped lightly over the 
« painful difficulty,” in which he was so near- 
lyinvolved. He was willing to give Maggie 
the benefit of his knowledge and experience in 
negotiating the strictly business matter in re- 
lation to the reward; but Checkynshaw basely 
calumniated him, and bit the hand that was 
extended to serve him. 

“Mr. Checkynshaw came here, with the 
constable, and inquired into all the circum- 
stances attending the finding of the papers,” 
said Maggie, tired of Mr. Wittleworth’s tedious 
exordium. ‘‘ He was entirely satisfied with 
what we had done.” 

Maggie then explained the manner in which 
the papers had come into Leo’s chest; that they 
were concealed there by “‘ Pilky Wayne.” 

“Mr. Checkynshaw was very good and very 
kind,” she added, with enthusiasm. 

“Checkynshaw?” exclaimed Fitz, incredu- 
lously. 

“ He was, indeed.” 

“Checkynshaw don’t know how to be good 
It isn’t in 


and kind — Checkynshaw don’t. 
him.” 


“Indeed, he does!” protested Maggie. 

“So he does!” chimed in Leo, who was 
very grateful to Mr. Checkynshaw for buying 
his merchandise and recommending it to his 
friends. “I blow for Checkynshaw! ” 

“Mr. Checkynshaw has been very kind to 
us, and we feel grateful to him for his good- 
ness,” added André, in his mild, silky-toned 
voice. 

“IT know Checkynshaw. I’ve summered him 
and wintered him; and you have to summer 
and winter a man like Checkynshaw before you 
know him. My friend Choate knows him. Me 
and Choate both know him. Checkynshaw is 
mean; Checkynshaw has a small soul. You 
could set up two such souls as Checkynshaw’s 
on the point of a cambric needle, and they 
could wander about till the end of time with- 
out coming within hailing distance of each 
other.” 

“Mr. Checkynshaw is not mean,” replied 
Maggie, her pretty face red with excitement 
and indignation. ‘ 

“Excuse me, Miss Maggimore, but you don’ 
know him.” 

“I think Ido know him. He gave me the 
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reward of five hundred dollars for returning 
the papers to him,” said Maggie, warmly; and 
the banker might have rejoiced to be defended 
by so fair and spirited an advocate. 

‘* Checkynshaw!” ejaculated Mr. Wittle- 
worth, springing out of his chair. 

About the same instant Leo closed his book 
savagely, and sprang to his feet, his manly 
face wearing a decidedly belligerent look. 

‘* See here, Fitz; you have said just about 
enough,” Leo began, both fists clinched. ‘Mr. 
Checkynshaw is a friend of ours, and we are 
not going to sit here and have him abused.” 

** Don’t be angry, Leo; he isn’t worth mind- 
ing,” whispered Maggie in his ear. 

‘Then he gave you the reward?” added Fitz, 
sitting down again. 

‘He did,” replied Maggie. 

‘Well, that is the only white spot on the 
general blackness of his character.” 

‘“* No, ’tisn’t!” protested Leo. 

‘You will excuse me, Miss Maggimore, if 
you think I speak too plainly; but candor is 
one of the attributes of a gentleman.” 

“It’s not necessary for you to be so very 
candid,” suggested Maggie. 

**T know the man,” said Fitz, pompously. 
“Did I ever tell you how he treated me and 
my mother? I neverdid. Well, I will.” 

‘* Nobody cares how hte treated you and your 
mother,” interposed Leo. 

‘¢ Allow me to contradict you, Leo. I care; 
my mother cares; and every person who loves 
justice and fairness cares.” 

In spite of several very pointed hints from 
André, Maggie, and Leo, that they did not care 
to hear the story, Fitz persisted in telling it, 
and did tell it. He declared it was his solemn 
conviction that Mr. Checkynshaw had wronged 
his mother out of the block of stores, and 
ten years’ income of the same, for which he 
had paid her the petty consideration of ten 
thousand dollars. Fitz had heard from his 
mother the narrative of the second Mrs. 
Checkynshaw’s sickness, and of the sickness 
of little Marguerite, who had been taken to the 
cholera hospital; and he related it all in the 
most painfully minute manner. 

‘¢ That child was the heir of my grandfather’s 
property,” continued Fitz, eloquently; for he 
was still burning’ under the sense of his own 
wrongs. “If that child died, the block of 
stores, according to my grandfather’s will, was 
to come tomy mother. That child, did die, in 
my opinion.” 

‘¢ What makes you think so?” asked André, 
interested, in spite of himself, in the story. 

“‘ What makes me think so?” repeated Mr. 
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Wittleworth, magnificently. ‘Am Ia man of 
ordinary common sense? Have I lived to at- 
tain my present stature without growing wiser 
with every day of life I lived? Of what avail 
are my judgment, my knowledge, and my ex- 
perience, if I cannot penetrate a sham so trans- 
parent as this? What makes me think so? 
Does a man of wealth and influence leave his 
own child among strangers, in a foreign land, 
for ten years? No! I repeat it, no!” 

‘*You say the child was sent to the cholera 
hospital?” asked André, nervously. 

“She was; but in my opinion she died 
there.” 4 

“‘O, she died there — did she?” said André, 
with apparent relief. 

*‘ Checkynshaw said she did not die; I say 
she did.” 

** Why should he say she didn’t die if she did 
die?” inquired Maggie, very innocently. 

‘‘ Why should he? Why, indeed?” repeated 
Fitz, amazed at her obtuseness. ‘*Don’t you 
see that, if the child died, the block of stores 
belongs to my mother. “But it makes no 
difference now,” sighed Mr. Wittleworth, “ for 
my mother, contrary to my advice, contrary to 
my solemn protest, sold out all her right in the 
premises for a mere song. 

“ But where is the child now?” 


** Dead!” replied Fitz, in a sepulchral tone. 
“Mr. Checkynshaw does not say so,” per- 


sisted André. 
child?” 

** He says the child was taken by the Sisters 
of Charity, and that he found her in one of 
their nunneries or schools; but of course that 
is all bosh.” ‘ 

Mr. Wittleworth had told his story, and 
having done so, he tore himself away, leaving 
André very thoughtful. 


‘What does he say about the 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE TWO MARGUERITES. 


HEN Mr. Wittleworth passed out into 

the street, the excitement of the argu- 
ment subsided. He felt that he had thoroughly 
and completely demolished Mr. Checkynshaw, 
and that nothing more could be said in the 
banker's favor after what he had said against 
him. The great man need not attempt to hold 
up his head again, after that. 

Mr. Checkynshaw had actually paid the re- 
ward to Maggie. It was strange, but it was 
true; and the saddest part of it was, Mr. Wittle- 
worth had received no share of the money. He 
had given his valuable advice to the barber's 
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daughter, and his late employer had received 
the full benefit of it. If he, Mr. Wittleworth, 
had been so vicious and depraved, so lost to 
the high instincts of a gentleman, as wilfully 
and maliciously to have given Miss Maggimore 
bad advice — advice not based on his expe- 
rience and knowledge of the world; in a word, 
if he had told her that the papers were good 
for nothing, the young lady would doubtless 
have destroyed them. 

Instead of this, he had been upright and 
conscientious; he had given good, wholesome 
counsel, worthy of his knowledge and expe. 
rience. Miss Maggimore had actually asked 
him if the papers were good for anything; and 
he had actually informed her that they were 
very valuable, thus saving them from a de- 
vastating conflagration in the cooking-stove. 
Miss Maggimore had actually been paid five 
hundred dollars for opening that chest, and 
taking therefrom the package of papers; while 
he, who had furnished the intelligence, sup- 
plied the brains, and even the physical power, 
by which the papers had been conveyed to the 
banker’s office, had not received a cent! 

There was something wrong, in the opinion 
of Mr. Wittleworth. The reward should be at 
least equally shared between him and her. In 
the morning he had made up his mind that 
fifty dollars would pay her handsomely, while 


‘the four hundred and fifty would not be an 


over-adequate compensation for the brains of 
the transaction. His calculations had been set 
at nought. He knew the value of those papers, 
but he had given the banker credit for integ- 
rity he did not possess, and had lost all. The 
world was always hard on Mr. Wittleworth, 
and at this time it seemed to be peculiarly sav- 
age towards him, especially as he had been 
out of business three months, and needed 
money badly. 

It would be useless for him to represent his 
redeeming agency in the affair to Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw. ‘The great man refused to acknowledge 
his shining abilities. Mr. Checkynshaw was 
prejudiced — he was. But the barber was 4 
singularly simple-hearted man. He would not 
rob a flea of the mite of warm blood needed 
for its supper. Maggie was known throughout 
the neighborhood as a good little girl, and Leo 
was a mere tinker. These. people might be 
brought to see the justice of his claim, and to 
acknowledge that through his advice and in- 
fluence the papers had been saved from de- 
struction, and restored to their owner; or, to 
put the matter in its most ‘direct form, that he 
had enabled them to obtain the reward. They 
were indebted to him for it, and it would be 
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exceedingly stupid of them if they could not 
see that he was fairly entitled to at least one 
half of it. 

The next evening Mr. Wittleworth, to the 
consternation of Leo, paid another visit to the 
humble domicile of the barber, The young 
student was disgusted. His lessons were be- 
hind, and he could not afford to be interrupted ; 
and as soon as Fitz came in, Leo retreated to 
his chamber — a movement: which suited the 
visitor quite as well as the scholar. 

“Mr. Wittleworth, I am very glad you called,” 
said André, “* for I wished to ask you something 
more about Mr. Checkynshaw’s daughter.” 

“Any information which I possess I will 
most cheerfully impart to those who need it; 
but I ought to say that I came on business, 
however,” replied Fitz, rather anxiously. 

“Very well, Mr. Wittleworth, we will attend 
to the busine first, if you desire.” 

Mr. Wittleworth did desire, and it took him 
about an hour to go over the argument which 
had passed through his brain the night before; 
but he made it appear, to his own entire satis- 
faction, that he had been the sole instrumen- 
tality in enabling his auditors to obtain the 
princely reward. 

“But I hadn't the least intention of burning 
the papers,” protested Maggie. “It is true I 
almost wished I had burned them; but it was 
when I was afraid they would get Leo into 
trouble.” 

“Exactly so; and it was through my advice, 
personal influence, and personal efforts, that 
the papers were restored to Checkynshaw.” 

“ What portion of the reward do you claim, 
Mr. Wittleworth?” asked André, very mildly. 

“IT should be satisfied with one half of it, at 
this stage of the proceedings; though, when I 
consider that it was entirely through my advice 
and discreet action that the papers were saved, 
Ithink I should be justified in claiming four 
fifths, or even nine tenths of it. As it is, you 
having already received the money, I will be 
content with half of it; though this is rather 
hard on me, considering the personal indignity 
and the injury in my feelings to which I was 
subjected.” 

Maggie looked at André, and André looked 
at Maggie. Mr. Wittleworth was modest in 
his demand, and it was plainly useless to dis- 
cuss the question. 

“We understand your position, Mr. Wittle- 
worth,” said André. “ It takes us rather by 
surprise; but we will consider your demand, 
and return you an answer in a day or two. 


We may wish to consult Mr. Checkynshaw 
about it.” 





‘““No!” said Fitz, very decidedly. “ After 
what I have said to you about Checkynshaw, , 
it would be absurd for you to consult him. 
Checkynshaw: is rich, and he is prejudiced 
against me—Checkynshaw is. This is a ques- 
tion of abstract justice, not of personal feeling 
or personal prejudice. I only ask for justice.” 

“We will think of it, Mr. Wittleworth, and 
give you an answer to-morrow or next day,” 
repeated André. ‘I am very much interested 
in what you said about Mr. Checkynshaw’s 
first child.” 

‘In a question of abstract justice, André, it 
is hardly necessary for an honest man to wait 
a single day before he does his duty. I prefer 
to settle this little matter at once,” added Fitz. 

‘But I have not the money in the house. I 
put it in the Savings Bank,” replied the barber, 
anxious only to defer the final answer. 

‘*But you can determine your duty in regard 
to my claim, and inform me of your inten- 
tions.” 

*“*T have no intentions at present, and you 
will pardon me if I decline to say anything 
more about it to-night.” 

Fitz began to think he was overdoing the 
matter. André appeared to be slightly ruf- 
fled, and he deemed it prudent to proceed no 
further. 

‘Very well, André; if you do not see the 
justice of my claim, I will not press it. You 
are an honest and a just man. If I had not 
known you as such, I should not have troubled 
you. Ofcourse my future opinion of you must 
depend very much upon your decision in this 
matter. Not thatI care so much for the money, 
but I love justice. If I can afford you any in- 
formation in regard to Checkynshaw’s child, I 
shall be glad to do so.” 

*“‘ Mr. Wittleworth, I was in one of the cholera 
hospitals of Paris at the time that child died — 
I think you said ten years ago.” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed Fitz. ‘ It was 
ten years ago last August.” 

“Do you know in what hospital the child 
was placed?” asked André, with breathless 
interest. 

‘I do not, but my mother does. She has 
a letter written to her by the present Mrs. 
Checkynshaw, in which she informed her that 
Marguerite had died in the hospital. But 
Checkynshaw looked the matter up after- 
wards; and he says the child did not die; 
that she was taken away by the Sisters of 
Charity. That was all bosh.” 

“Could I see your mother?” asked André. 

‘¢ Certainly; you can walk over to my house 
and see her if you like.” 
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**T do not ask from an idle curiosity,” added 
André. “The foreign residents in Paris were 
generally taken to the same hospital, in the 
Rue Lacépéde. I was then the valet of an 
English gentleman, who died there of cholera. 
While I was there — for, after the death of my 
employer, I was engaged as a kind of inter- 
preter for the English patients who did not 
speak French — the H6fital des Enfants Mal- 
lades was full, and a portion of our establish- 
ment was devoted to foreign children. I well 
remember two children of the name of Marga- 
ret; and I have reason to remember them; ” 
and André glanced tenderly at Maggie. ‘“‘ One 
of them died, and the other is my Maggie.” 

‘¢ But what was the other name of the one 
that died?” asked Fitz, nervously. 

‘Marguerite Chuckingham. I suppose there 
were other Marguerites there; but I did not 
know them. They could not find the dead 
child’s parents; they were dead themselves. 
I would like to see your mother’s letter,” added 
André. 

Accepting Fitz’s invitation, the barber and 
his daughter walked over to “‘his house,” and 
were introduced to Mrs. Wittleworth. André 
repeated his story about the two Marguerites, 
and she was quite as much interested in it as 
her son had been. 

“T have the letter,” said she. 


“T thought 
the property was mine, and that the letter 
might be of use to me; so I have carefully 
preserved it.” 

She went to the bureau, and produced the 


letter. It contained a ,pitiful account of the 
sufferings of Mrs. Checkynshaw during the 
cholera season, and the announcement of little 
Marguerite’s death at the hospital in the Rue 
Lacépéde. 

“‘That’s the place! ” exclaimed André, much 
excited. ;, 

‘*What became of the child?” asked Mrs. 
Wittleworth, not less agitated. 

“Tt must have been Marguerite Chucking- 
ham, for that was as near as a Frenchman 
would be likely to get the name.” 


‘“‘But it may have been the other Margue- 


rite,” suggested Mrs. Wittleworth. 

“No!” exclaimed André, with something 
like a shudder at the thought of having Mag- 
gie taken from him, even to dwell in the pala- 
tial home of the banker. 

“Why may it not have been?” 

** Because I traced the parents of my Maggie 
to their lodgings, and both of them had died 
of cholera. The concierge identified the cloth- 
ing and a locket I found upon her neck. Be- 
sides, Maggie spoke French then, and the other 
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child did not. Ihave no doubt the child that 
died was Mr. Checkynshaw’s.” 

“ André, your hand!” said Fitz. 

**T don’t wish to harm Mr. Checkynshay,” 
protested the barber, taking the hand involup. 
tarily, rather than because he was interested in 
the act. 

‘You love truth and justice; you have the 
reputation of loving truth and justice, all over 
the world — you have. You are a noble. 
minded man,” continued Fitz, eloquently. 
“Now you can see what Checkynshaw i: 
and now you can see what I am.” 

‘Don’t be foolish, Fitz!” interposed Mrs, 
Wittleworth. 

‘Foolish! Mother, have I not furnished 
wisdom for our family? Have I not told you 
from the beginning what Checkynshaw was? 
I told you the child was dead. Now itis 
proved.” . 

‘“‘No matter if itis. It makes no difference 
now.” 

“It is matter; it does make a difference, 
Mother, you know how earnestly I protested 
against your signing that quitclaim deed. Now 
I am justified. Now you can see that I was 
right, and you were wrong.” 

André and Maggie had no interest in this 
discussion, and they hastened their departure 
as soon as the atmosphere began to look 
stormy. The barber was sorry he had said 
anything. Simple-minded man as he was, 
he had not foreseen that he was getting Mr. 
Checkynshaw into trouble, and he determined 
to say nothing more about it. 

Fitz stormed furiously when it was proved 
that “wisdom was justified of her followers.” 
He declared that Checkynshaw had cheated 
her and him out of their inheritance, and that 
justice should be done, if the heavens fell. 

“‘ What can we do? I have signed the quit 
claim deed to the block of stores.” 

‘*No matter if you have. Checkynshaw de 
ceived you. You signed the deed only because 
he said the child was living. We shall prove 
that the child is dead. The proceeding will be 
in equity ; all that has been done can be ripped 
up as easily as you can tear up a piece of paper. 
I know something about law. Me and Choate 
have talked over cases in equity.” 

How long this tempestuous debate would 
have continued none can know, for it was dit 
turbed by the ringing of the door bell. The 
person admitted was John Wittleworth hin- 
self, the husband and father, who came to his 
family clothed and in his right mind, from the 
House of Correction, where he had served 4 
term of four months as a common drunkard. 
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He was cordially welcomed, for he was him- 
self; and there, on his bended knee, he prom- 
ised, and called upon Heaven to record his 
yow, that he would never again taste the in- 
toxicating cup. 

He had been discharged that afternoon, and 
had been endeavoring till that late hour to find 
his wifeand son. He had finally traced them 
to their new home. In the course of the even- 
ing, after the past had been fully discussed, 
Fitz brought up the matter of Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw’s child, and all the facts which had been 
developed were fully stated to him. 

Fitz found a warm supporter of his views in 
his father, who declared that the quitclaim deed 
was not valid, because he had not joined her 
in making it. Within three days, proceedings 
in equity were commenced against Mr. Check- 


ynshaw. 
o (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


XXIV. — STALKING THE BIson. 


FTER breakfast we set out. To save un- 
necessary fatigue to Captain Barnes, we 
went on horseback, as it was at least a mile to 
the herd, and there would be work enough to 
do on foot after arriving. 

The wind blew a gentle but steady breeze 
from the herd towards us. This was in our 
favor, for if it had been blowing from us 
towards the herd, we should have been com- 
pelled to make a detour of some miles in order 
to get on the opposite side of the herd. With 
the wind blowing from us towards them, the 
bisons would scent us, and take to their heels 
in affright. The keenest sense of the bison, as 
of the deer and most other game, is the sense 
of smell. 

The herd was no longer on the move, but 
had stopped to graze. We rode on cautiously, 
taking the shelter of hilly parts of the prairie 
when we could, until we reached a point so 
near that we could distinguish the members of 
the herd in all their shaggy ferocity of aspect. 

“ They look more dangerous than even In- 
dians,” said Master Fred. 

“Don’t talk,” whispered Professor Larned, 
with a pale and excited face; ‘‘ you will frighten 
them.” 

“Not a bit,” said Bucket, in a loud, clear 
voice. * Talk as much yer like, my lad. Buf- 
flier don’t car’ a mite fer what yer say. Light 
off yere, gentle-men.” 





We dismounted and picketed our horses ; and 
then, in obedience to the trapper, got down on 
our hands and knees, and crawled along in the 
grass towards the herd. 

‘* Yer needn't be afraid on ’em, my lad,” said 
Bucket. ‘Buffler never yit attacked human 
critter —ner bison uther. They looks ugly, 
but they are a harmless creatur.” 

Indeed they did look ugly. A more ferocious 
face and head than that of the bison I never 
beheld. That of the lion or tiger is not so 
menacing in aspect. As we crawled up close to 
the herd, I could not but feel an instinctive in- 
clination to jump up and run, if there should 
be any prospect of their turning upon us. The 
herd was constructed with a wise instinct. The 
bulls, large and formidable, were ranged on the 
outside, with the cows and calves within; thus 
to present their strongest front to the coyotes, 
which are ever hanging about the bison’s track, 
and watching for their prey. But no prairie 
wolf dares attack a bison bull when protecting 
the herd. 

We came closer — so close that we could 
look into their brilliant black eyes, and their 
overhanging upper lips. Their horns were 
black and strong, curving outward and up- 
ward, and tapering to a sharp point. The 
head, shoulders, and neck were covered with 
shaggy masses of almost black hair, while 
from their jaws drooped a long beard of the 
same gloomy hue. Back of the shoulders, the 
body was covered with short, fine hair, of a 


.dark brown color, and as smooth as velvet, 


while the tail was short and tufted. 

I had not long to observe the animals thus 
carefully before the air echoed to the loud 
crack of Bucket’s rifle, and in rapid succession 
came the reports of our own pieces. y 

Fred and I both fired at the same bison —a 
huge bull, which looked as if he could easily 
have trampled our whole party to death. His 
back was towards us, and, in answer to my 
shot, which struck him in the side, near 
the haunch, he gave a contemptuous flirt of 
his little tail, and a sort of shrug of his smooth 
back. None of the herd took alarm at the 
reports of our guns, and as for the bull at 
which we shot he did not even turn around to 
look at us. 

“Fire at his vitals, my lad,” said Bucket, 
reloading his piece, which had already laid a 
bison low. ‘Keep cool. Take him ’bout eight 
er nine inches back of ther shoulder, and jest 
below ther centre of his carkis.” 

Crack! went Fred’s rifle. 

* Well done!” cried Bucket. 

The bull gave an angry bellow, and fell 
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heavily where he stood. His days were 
ended. 

We were not twenty yards away, crouching 
in the grass, and still the herg did not take 
the alarm. We poured in upon them our fire 
with the utmost coolness, no longer feeling 
any fear; and victim after victim feil. 

‘*No more, gentle-men,” said Bucket, stand- 
img erect and lifting his hand. ‘ Don’t waste 
yer ammernition, ner yit ther buffler. We have 
got enough for to-day, and ther man that'll kill 
a harmless creatur that he hain’t no use fer is 
not ther man ter travel with Bill Bucket.” 

Accordingly we all rose to our feet. There 
was a great commotion among the guardian 
bulls directly. They set up a roar that was 
echoed and re-echoed along the sea of shaggy 
heads, till-it sounded in the distance like rum- 


bling thunder. 
(T0 BE OCONTINUED.] 


THE HIDDEN §8PRING. 
A TALE OF HUNGARY. 
BY J. B. HOWSER. 


= the year 14—, the strong and impregnable 
castle of Trensien was in the possession of 
Zapolya, a powerful Hungarian lord. 

This castle was situated upon the summit of 
a high and rocky precipice, where no water 
could be obtained, only such as was procured 
from the cisterns which had been dug; and at 
the present time the supply was nearly ex- 
hausted. 

Zapolya had taken a great many prisoners 
in the. Hungarian war which was raging at 
that time, among whom was a beautiful young 
‘Turkish lady by the nameof Fatime. She was, 
when captured, in the company of her lover, an 
officer in the Turkish army, named Omar; and 
the latter was very angry to think that she 
should be so ruthlessly stolen from him, and 
but for the strength of Zapolya, he would 
have attacked the castle and rescued her. But, 
knowing that he could accomplish nothing by 
force of arms, he adopted a plan by which he 
hoped to set her free. 

Disguising himself as a merchant, he, with 
a few servants, repaired to Trensien, and of- 
fered a heavy ransom for her. Zapolya was 
loath to part with Fatime, for his wife had-be- 
come impressed with the charms of the maiden, 
and had taken her for a handmaid, in order 
to save her from the toils and sorrows of a 
slave. 

* Will you permit me to even see the 
maiden?” questioned Omar, when his én- 





treaties had failed to change the mind of the 
lord. z 

Zapolya consented for the young man to 
have an interview with Fatime, and they were 
soon folded in each other’s arms. 

Omar begged of Zapolya to accept a ransom 
for the girl, and even threw himself at the feet 
of the haughty lord; but the latter was inex- 
orable, and at last said, — 

‘* Trensien is at present wanting a supply of 
fresh water; and, if the merchant will bring 
us a bountiful supply from yonder solid rock, 
he shall have the maiden.” ; 

This was said in a bantering manner; but 
the lover was willing to undertake anything 
for Fatime; but, as if doubting the words of 
Zapolya, he asked, — 

**Is my lord in earnest? and will he fulfil his 
agreement if I succeed?” 

“You have my word, upon my knightly 
honor.” 

‘Enough. I will commence the work on 
the morrow. Fatime, return to your mistress, 
and pray for my success.” 

She obeyed, and Omar was alone. 

That night, as he lay sleeping, he was sud- 
denly aroused by a touch, and springing to 
his feet, he saw standing before him an old 
woman, with a tattered cloak thrown about 
her person. 

‘*The young man would accomplish his 
work as speedily as possible?” she asked. 

“*T would.” 

“If you will obtain the release of my son, 
who is a slave and prisoner within those castle 
walls, I will reveal a secret which has long 
been buried in my heart, and one that will 
enable you to gain the maiden.” 

‘Only make known to me a way by which I 

can rescue Fatime,.and I will do whatever you 
ask.” . 
‘Then listen. Underneath that large rock 
from which you are to bring a fountain of 
water, is a living spring, clear as crystal and 
pure as silver, and by removing the rock, and 
digging a few feet, your task is at an end.” 

‘*Thank Heaven, Fatime is mine again!” 

Omar could sleep no more that night, and 
long before daybreak he and his servants were 
at the work of removing the mammoth rock, 
and soon he had the satisfaction of seeing it 
tumbled down the precipice. Still there were 
no signs of water, and he commenced digging 
through a mass of broken stones; and ere 
long, a small stream of water gently trickled 
down the steep, which soon gave way to a 
larger one. 

His task was finished. 
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Zapolya was amazed; but he remained true 
to his word, and Fatime was free. 

Omar succeeded in procuring the release of 
the son of the woman, and he afterwards found 
that she was an old Turkish widow, who lived 
in the vicinity of Trensien, and whose son was 
asoldier in the Turkish army. She was ac- 
quainted with the fact of the existence of the 
spring, but had never revealed it, only to re- 
cover her son. 

Omar and Fatime were happy, and lived for 
a long tim@in perfect peace and joy. 


POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” * Florentine Tales,” “‘ Simon de 
Montfort,” ‘‘ Confessions of the Ideal,” “A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “* Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


Leicu Hunt. 


‘HE author of Rimini cannot be called a 
great writer, either as poet, dramatist, es- 
sayist, critic, biographer, or novelist. Indeed, 
he was more remarkable for the men he had 
known than for his own greatness. As a mod- 
ern writer says, — 


“Tam not the rose, says the Persian song, 
But I have dwelt beside it.” 


In like manner, Leigh Hunt’s conversation was 
redolent of all the aroma of the great men he 


had so intimately known. He was the friend 
and confidant of Keats, Shelley, Byron, Hazlitt, 
Coleridge, and, in some measure, of Moore, 
Rogers, Milman, Browning, Tennyson, Cov- 
entry Patmore, and all the poets, artists, and 
writers of the present generation. 

Let me first give a sketch of his personal 
appearance. He was slim and tall, being in 
stature about six feet. Invariably dressing in 
black, he looked more like an Italian noble- 
man than an Englishman. His face was not 
striking ; but his fine, large, dark eye lighted his 
countenance, which was eminently feminine, 
and invested him with a certain delicate dig- 
nity, characteristic of his nature. His voice 
was very musical, and he toned it so admirably 
that a pleasant commonplace from his lips as- 
sumed a point and vivacity not naturally be- 
longing to the thought. He wore his hair 
quite long, and parted in the middle over his 
forehead. He had no beard, whiskers, nor 
mustache. His forehead appeared lower than 
itreally was, owing to his hair growing down 
very much over it. His collar and neck-tie 
were loosely worn, but there was nothing 
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sfovenly about his appearance, his style being 
more dégagé than negligent. , 

His wife, who had been very pretty in her 
youth, was just the reverse of her husband; 
for she was short, stout, and somewhat dowdy- 
ish in her dress. Her hair and eyes were also 
dark; but there was an unpleasant look about 
them, which had a slight aspect of vixenism. 
She was, however, an excellent, hard-working, 
faithful, and affectionate wife to her somewhat 
shiftless husband, who threw upon her almost 
all, if not all of the ozus of their domestic cares 
and requirements. Byron, who hated good 
wives, hated her, and wrote the verse in Don 
Juan to spite her — 


‘* Besides, I always hate a dumpy woman.” 


* Their sons were named John, Thornton, 
Henry, and Vincent; their daughters, Ma- 
rianne, Jacynthe, and Julia. This band of 
seven were devotedly attached to théir father, 
who treated them more as friends than as chil- 
dren. 

One of Leigh Hunt’s most amusing remi- 
niscences was the trial he underwent for libel- 
ling the Prince Regent, afterwards George the 
Fourth; or, as Lord Byron, who, being a poet, 
was not so respectful as a peer ought to have 
been, termed this bloated mass of unfortunate 
humanity, ‘‘ Fum the Fourth.” 

Leigh Hunt, who was then just twenty-nine, 
very vain, and very -proud of being half pro- 
prietor and whole editor of the London Ex- 
aminer, — a weekly paper, which still maintains 
its existence, from the sheer vitality of that 
glorious old root, — had made some fun of the 
absurdity of a parcel of London cockneys, 
who had just presented to Fum the Fourth an 
address, in which he was called ‘‘ the Adonis 
of England, and the first gentleman of Europe.” — 
I presume they didn’t like to travel out of Eu- 
rope, and call him the first gentleman of is 
age, since it might have been considered a sly 
and sarcastic allusion to his years, which were 
over fifty. Leigh Hunt, in an editorial, said, 
it was “‘ absurd to call a fat man, who was over 
fifty, an Adonis, and no man ought to be called 
a gentleman who had abandoned his wife.” 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, the attorney-general of that 
obscure reign, thereupon commenced an action 
against Leigh Hunt and his brother, as editors 
and proprietors of the Examiner. They were 
found guilty, and condemned to two years’ im- 
prisonment, and a fine of one thousand pounds. 
The fine, of course, was easily managed by a 
thousand daring liberals each paying a pound 
apiece; but the imprisonment of seven hun- 
dred and thirty days could not be so easily set- 
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tled. The British authorities could not accept 
seven hundred and thirty friends, each a day 
apiece, to divide durance vile with the lively 
author of Rimini. Therefore he had to en- 
dure ‘‘ this enforced and total abstinence from 
the dissipation of freedom,” as Leigh Hunt 
playfully termed his imprisonment. -At last 
the day arrived when the two years could not 
fail to end, if there be any truth in the sequence 
of time. 

On his return to the editorial room of the 
Examiner, Leigh Hunt playfully announced 
his restoration to freedom, and said that he 
felt all the better for the discipline so kindly 
administered by his esteemed benefactor, the 
Prince Regent of Great Britain, Ireland, &c. 
He said, also playfully of course, that he was 
delighted to find everybody else was equally 
improved; for instance, the Prinée Regent 
himself, who two years ago was fat, fifty, and 
a bad husband. Now, he found him thin, 
young, and living with his wife. 

The next day he had a letter from his old 
persecutor, the attorney-general, announcing 
the determination of the British government 
to prosecute him for another libel. Thereupon 
the playful Harold Skimpole wrote to Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, earnestly asking him to tell him what 
he was todo. ‘You placed me in jail for two 
years for saying that the prince was old, fat, and 
a bad husband; and now, when I say that he is 
young, thin, and a model spouse, you also 
threaten me with punishment. What am I to 
say of his Royal Highness?” The force of sar- 
casm triumphed, and Leigh Hunt was let alone. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


BOND. 
BY J. W. H. 


BOND, or obligation, isa writing whereby 

one obliges himself to pay a certain sum 
of money to another person named, at a time 
specified. 

A bond without condition is said to be a 
“simple” obligation; but generally a condi- 
tion is added, that if the person bound does a 
particular act, the obligation shall be void; 
otherwise it shall remain in full force. 

Among the acts to insure performance of 
which bonds are given, may be mentioned pay- 
ment of money, performance of covenants in 
a deed, faithful discharge of official duties. 

The sum of money to be paid, if the condition 
ina bond is not fulfilled, is termed ‘ penalty.” 

The principal — he who is bound to payment 
or performance — is styled “‘ obligor.” 
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He to whom payment is to be made is called 
* obligee.” 

Those who sign as sureties are often called 
‘“ bondsmen.” 

A bail-bond is one wherein the condition is, 
that a person discharged from arrest shall duly 
appear for trial. 

Those bound to insure such appearance are 
styled ‘ bail.” 

Sealing and delivery are essential to the 
validity of a bond. 

. 


THE IRISH ELF. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


HERE is an Irish fairy 
That comes and goes unbidden — 
A light, illusive sprite, that knows 
Where wealth of matchless splendor glows, 
And countless gems are hidden. 


If you but watch him closely, 
He needs must do your pleasure; 
The little mischief-loving elf 
Must show to you, despite himself, 
His mines of costly treasure. 


But if your eye a moment 
Some passing gleam bewitches, 
If you an instant stop to muse, 
That instant you forever lose 
Your fairy and your riches. 


O; time is like that fairy ; 
Each moment flitting o’er us 
Has beauties hidden from our sight, 
Wealth to enrich and to delight 
The days that lie before us. 


If we but watch them closely, 

Though fickle and betraying, 
They'll yield to us, ere they depart, 
Gems for the mind, the soul, the heart, 

How short soe’er their staying. 


But if we stop for musing, 

Or stay for idler pleasures, 
Before we think, before we know, 
Away, away, away they'll go, 

The moments and their treasures! 


—— Tue Catholic cathedral at Notre Dame, 
Indiana, has the largest bell in the United 
States, weighing twelve thousand pounds. 
The largest on the continent weighs twenty- 
eight thousand pounds, and is in the Notre 
Dame Cathedral, Montreal. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








THE RIVAL POLITICIANS. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — Tom SLowsoy, Conservative. 
Sam Sty, Radical. 


Scene. — Platform at a School Exhibition. 
Sam Sty seated among the audience. 


[Enter Tom SLowsBoy upon platform.] 


Slowboy. (With extravagant and awkward 
gestures.) Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: It 
is my Ze-rivilege to stand before you to-night 
as the ex-ponent of a party, gentlemen, which 
is destined to make a new era in the world’s 
history; a party, gentlemen, standing upon 
the platform upon which our forefathers stood ; 
a party, gentlemen, above all trickery; she 
party which is to save this glorious country — 
this mighty, this stupenduous country, which, 
stretching from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf, 
washed by the Atlantic and the Pacific, yet 
hangs upon the verge of ruin, 


‘* Lives there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself has said — ” 


Sly. Louder! 
Slow. (Louder.) I say, — 


** Lives there a man —” 


Sly. Louder! 


Slow. I'll just thank that small boy if he 
will preserve order. 


“This is my own, my native land?” 


Gentlemen, one man, and one alone, can save 
us. Need I tell you who he is? No, gentle- 
men, no. : 

Sly. Yes, gentlemen, yes; let’s have his 
name. 

Slow. It is, gentlemen, that sturdy patriot, 
that unflinching friend of the people, the great 
inventor of soup-houses, Nickodemus Orcutt 
— he for whom, to-morrow, you will cast such 
an overwhelming vote, as selectman of the 
town of Scratchgravel — 

Sly. Hurrah for Old Nick! 

Slow. This is the man, gentlemen, who can 
save us. You knoW him well. The public 
spirit, the honesty, the worth of this famed 
patriot, this great promoter of — of — of — 

Sly. The Onion. 

Slow. The Onion; no, no; the Union. Sam 
Sly, P’'ve had quite enough of this. 

Sly. I guess we all have. 
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Slow. I didn’t come here to be insulted. I 
go for free speech. 

Sly. Sodol. Go it, Slowboy. 

Slow. Mr. Niekodemus Orcutt, gentlemen, 
is a warm, thoughtful friend of the people; 
not a rash man, seeking to drive the country 
to perdition with steamboats and locomotives, 
but a man anxious to do all in his power to 
revive the good old days of safety and sobriety ; 
aman, gentlemen, deeply read — 

Sly. Especially his nose. 

Slow. Confound you, Sly. — Thoroughly 
dyed — 

Sly. Mark his whiskers. 

Slow. Will somebody put that boy out? — 
Who would not turn a hair — 

Sly. ’Cause he’s bald. 

Slow. O, won’t you catch it?—- A hair’s 
breadth from the party lines; a conservative 
man, gentlemen, who will abolish railroads, 
which always end in a smash-up; prohibit 
steamboats, which blow out with a blow-up; 
and revive, in all their pristine beauty, the 
only secure means of travel — the stage-coach 
and the canal-boat; a man, gentlemen, who 
will so clip the American eagle — 

Sly. Louder! 

Slow. (Louder.) The American eagle. 

Sly. Louder! 

Slow. O, pshaw! Look here, Sam Sly, 
what did you come here for? 

Sly. To cheer for old Nick. You promised 
me a dollar if I would. 

Slow. Confound you! can’t you be quiet? 

Sly. (Fumping upon his seat.) What! and 
see the American eagle abused? No, sir; I 
claim the privilege, at all times and in all 
places, of standing up for the American eagle! 
He’s the prey of every political spouter in the 
land. He’s been lugged to the top of the 
Rocky Mountains, been made to roost on the 
towers of Moro Castle, skewered on every 
liberty pole, and nailed to the wall in every 
public hall; and now you propose to clip him. 
I protest against this outrage to the first of 
American poultry. 

Slow. Sam Sly, whose meeting is this? 

Sly. The people’s meeting. You would like 
to make it the caucus of an old fogy party. 
But it won’t do, Slowboy; it won’t do. 

Slow. Sly, I'll give you another dollar to be 
quiet. 

Sly. (Resumes his seat.) All right, Slow- 
boy; fire away. 

Slow. Gentlemen, Mr. Nickodemus Orcutt 
has such a regard for the American eagle that 
he would clip its wings, that it might stay at 
home, and not run the risk of being sweltered 
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in that Turkish bath, Cuba, or frozen in that 
ice cream saloon, Alaska. And, gentlemen, 
the constitution — the constitution, gentlemen, 
he would lay out — 

Sly. “Hold on, Slowboy. 

Slow. What’s the matter now? 

Sly. (Fumping up on his seat.) Can’t stand 
that, Slowboy; I must stand up for the con- 
stitution — the glorious constitution. It’s been 
abused, Slowboy — shamefully abused. It’s 
been left at Gettysburg, at Buffalo, at St. 
Louis, swung all around the circle, and now 
you want to lay it out. 

Slow. Will you be quiet? — Nickodemus Or- 
cutt would lay it out on the table of every 
farmer in the land, as the only true chart by 
which to steer. : 

Sly. (Resuming his seat.) O, that'll. do; go 
on, Slowboy. 

Slow. And now, gentlemen, I turn to that 
symbol of the republic, the American flag — 
that flag which has lain in the dust — 

Sly. Hold on, Slowboy; hold on. 
stand that. 

Slow. Sly, yot’re a nuisance. You’ve been 
the bane of my existence. Whenever, as 
speaker or as poet, I have endeavored to make 
my mark, you're always in the way. Perhaps 
you'd like to take my place. 

Sly. (Fumping upon platform.) Thank you. 
I don’t care if I do make a few feeble remarks. 

Slow. Halloo! you ain’t coming up here! 

Sly. To be sure Iam; didn’t you invite me? 

Slow. But I didn’t mean it. Come, go down, 
that’s a good fellow, and let me finish my 
speech. 

Sly. No, sir; this is a public meeting, and 
I’ve just as good a right to speak as you have. 

Siow. Public meeting! Pshaw! it’s an ex- 
hibition, and I have the floor. You’ve no 
business here. Now, Sly, do go down. 

Sly. After you’ve invited me here? No, sir. 

Slow. You're spoiling everything. You've 
upset my ideas. 

Sly. Well, that won’t break anything. 

Slow. I’ve only five minutes more to speak. 
Now do go, Sly. 

Sly. No, sir. Five minutes? I'll tell you 
what I'll do, Slow: T’ll help you out. We'll 
divide the five minutes. You shall speak one, 
then I'll speak one; and so on, till the time is 
consumed. 

Slow. O, pshaw! I can’t do that; I’ve got 
the floor. 

Sly. So have I. I don’t believe in com- 
promises; but for once I was willing to humor 
you; but, as you don’t like it, here goes: La- 
dies and gentlemen, — 


Can’t 
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Slow. Hold on: I consent, though you have 
no right here. 

Sly. I think I have, anything you have said 
to the contrary notwithstanding; so go ahead; 
there’s the clock, and when time’s up I'll give 
the word. 

Slow. Gentlemen, Mr. Nick — Mr. Nick — 
Mr. Nick — Confound it, Sam Sly, you’ve 
knocked it all out of my head. Where did I 
leave off ?— the American eagle? No, I said 
that. The constitution? O, pshaw! Mr. 
Nick. — Dear me, how time does fly! — Ah, I 
have it at last. Gentlemen, Mr. Nickodemus 
Orcutt and the American flag — 

Sly. (Who has been standing watching the 
clock, pulls him by the sleeve.) Time, Slowboy. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: Mr. Chairman: Sir, 
I appear before you to-night a humble Amer- 
ican citizen, with a heart filled with gratitude 
to the noble founders of this glorious republic 
— this free and happy republic, whose equal 
cannot be found; and, would time permit, I 
should be proud and happy to pour forth,»in 
humble imitation of my eloquent friend here, 
warm tributes to their patriotism and virtue. 
But time flies. Let me speak of one who is 
near and dear tog all of us, our esteemed fellow- 
townsman, Samuel Sawyer, who is up for se- 
lectman in opposition to Mr. Nickodemus Or- 
cutt. You all know him. A young, talented, 
enterprising lawyer — a true type of Young 
America. 

Slow. Time’s up, Sly. 

Sly. A rising man, eloquent in the public 
assembly. 

Slow. Sly, Sly! time’s up. 

Sly. Genial on a — 

Slow. (Pulling Sty by sleeve.) Time’s up. 

Sly. O, is it? Go ahead, Slowboy. 

Slow. Go ahead! —I should think so! Look 
here, Sly; you ain’t playing fair; you've run 
over your time considerably; it’s one of your 
regular sly dodges, and I won’t stand it. Do 
you hear? I tell you I won’t stand it! Why 
don’t you speak? (Sty Jocnts to. the clock.) 
O, dear! I forgot; where did I leave off ? How 
that clock does go! Ladies and gentlemen: 
Mr. Chairman. — Dear me! where did I leave 
off? I have it: Mr. Nickodemus Orcutt and 
the American flag — 

Sly. Time, Slowboy. Gentlemen: Mr. Saw- 
yer, as I said before, is a true type of Young 
America — a progressive man; a man of en- 
larged ideas, who believes in the spread of 
freedom, the rights of workingmen, the acqui- 
sition of territory, a patron of railroads, a 
warm advocate for woman’s rights, universal 
suffrage, and the protection of American citi- 
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zens even when on a train. Elect him, and 
you annex Cuba this year, Mexico the next, 
conquer Europe the year after, and raise the 
Stars and Stripes upon the Great Wall of Chi- 
na in 1870. 

Slow. Time’s up, Sly. 

Sly. Elect him, and peace shall reign once 
more in the halls of Congress. 

Slow. Time’s up, Sly. 

Sly. And in the South — 

Slow. (Pushing Sty.) Time’s up, Sly. 

Sly. O, is it? How time does fly! 
ahead, Slowboy. 

Slow. Go ahead! It’s all very well to say, 
Go ahead! But how can I go ahead when you 
act so? I tell you what, Sly, if I catch you 
running over time again, I'll wallop you, you 
little — O, dear! my speech! Where was I? 
Mr. Sly — I mean Mr. Speaker: ladies and gen- 
tlemen — Sly — Gent — O, dear! — Ameri- 
can eagle — constitution — I have it! Mr. 
Nickodemus Orcutt and the American flag — 

Sly. Time, Slowboy. Ladies and gentle- 
men: I could use an hour profitably in sound- 
ing the virtues of Mr. Sawyer, but time will 
not permit. I shall only ask you to compare 
this whole-souled patriotic type of Young 
America with that rusty, crusty old fogy, Old 
Nick — 

Slow. Hold on, Sly; I can’t stand that, time 
or no time. Abusing my candidate in that 
manner. (70 audience.) — Gentlemen : — 

Sly. Hold on, Slowboy; the five minutes 
areup. A bargain’s a bargain, you know. 

Slow. I don’t care; I will speak. 

Sly. Well, then, we'll give you another 
minute. 

Slow. That’s all I want. If it hadn’t been 
for you I should have been through iong ago. 
What right have you here any way? If you 
attempt to interrupt me again, I'll have you 
placed in custody as a disturber of the peace. 
Ladies and gentlemen: I hope you will pardon 
this interruption; it was none of my seeking. 
You’ve seen this boy before. He’s one of the 
small miseries of human life which must be 
endured. But to my speech. As I was say- 
ing — Dear me! what was I saying? Mr. 
Nickodemus Orcutt and the American flag — 

Sly. Time, Slowboy, time. (uas off) 

Slow. Clear out, you nuisance! Wait till 
after school; that’s all! [ Exit. 


Go 


——_——_——_——— 


—— THERE is acalf case in an Iowa court 
which will probably cost the parties at law 
nearly one thousand dollars. ~The value of 
the calf is eighteen dollars. 











BASE BALL REPORTS. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
FRIENDLY game of Base Ball was played 
at Cambridge between the Resolutes and 
Eckfords. R. 34, E. 26. Bunny. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Athletics played the Commonwealth 
yesterday, though not with their regular nine; 
score 61 to § (in favor of A.’s). The regular 
positions of the different players are not yet 
determined, as they have secured two or three 
new players, and intend making their nine the 
best in the country. Berry made a score yes- 
terday of one out and ten runs. Bos. 


Cincinnati, O. 

A game of Base Ball was played on Sat- 
urday between the first nines of the Buckeye 
and Great Western B. B. Clubs. The game 
was called at the third inning on account of 
rain, —the score standing, Buckeye 31, Great 
Western 3. 

A match was also played on the Saturday 
previous in Covington, Ky., between the first 
nines of the Juvenile (a Cincinnati club) and 
the Worrall (of Covington). At the close of 
the seventh inning, game was called, score 
standing, W. 15, J. 14. The Worrall nine in- 
cluded five members of the Copex B. B. Club, 
who have challenged any junior club in the 
West. DELAWARE. 


Tue RESTORED RIBBON. — Have two pieces 
of colored ribbon of exactly the same size and 
appearance, one of which, being dampened, may 
be secured in the palm of the hand previous to 
exhibiting; the other may be cut in pieces and 
burned in a plate by the audience. Taking 
now the ashes, you call for a basin of water, 
with which you moisten them, stating, mean- 
while, that you will restore the burned ribbon 
to its original form and color. Rubbing the 
damp ashes in the hand, you draw ‘orth, at 
the same time, the concealed ribbon, which 
will appear to be the same that had been con- 
sumed. Cuip. 
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ANSWERS. 

692. Buffalo. 693. Hingham. 
dore. 695. Clarence Clayton. 696. Noddy 
Newman. 697. Gliding Star. 698. Badger. 
699. Tecumseh. oo. Diamond. 7o1. Willie 
Winkle. 702. Star. 703. Oriole. 704. Sagit- 
taw. 705. Atlantic. 706. George Gimney. 
7o7. Jack Sprat. 708. Lorain Lincoln. 709. 
Josiah Trinkle. 710. 1. Bahamas. 2. Aral. 
3. Levi. 4. Erin. 5. Awning. 6. Rhine. 7. 
Iser. 8. Caucasus — Balearic, Slingers. 711. 
Catnip. 712. Snapdragon. 713. Pink. 714. 
Honeysuckle. 715. Catchfly. 716. Snowdrop. 
717- Ice plant. 718. Orange flower. 719. 
(Eye) (ties) M (oar) (bee) (less) (head) 
(two) (GIV.E) th (ant) (ore) (sieve) (hoe) 
(boy) —It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.— HavuTBoy. 720. Ma(s)t. 721. La(n)d. 
922. Re(n)d. 723. Be(e)t. 724. B(l)ack. 

726. P(e)at. 727. Reading. 

729. Antrim. 730. Concord. 
732. Haverhill. 733. Houston. 
735. United States. 736. 
Patagonia. 737. Russian America. 738. Cen- 
tral America. 739. Peale. 740. Matice. 741. 
Peapod. 742. 1. Beach. 2. Lasso. 3. Elihu. 
4- Accounts. 5. Kane—Bieak House. 743. 
“Caroline. 744. Rowdy. 745. Lid. 746. Mid. 
9747. Cone. 748. Vim. 749. Mix. 750. Un- 
commiserated. 751. #¢\s you sow, so must you 
reap. 


694. Rich- 


925. S(m)ack. 
728. Dutchess. 
731. Onion. 

734- Apennines. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


+h 


Wes 
Sans-TETEs, 

753. Take from a fish, and leave to become 
liquid. 754. From neglect, and leave to kin- 
dle. 755. From a gap, and leave to extend. 
756. From value, and leave a grain. 757. From 
a vessel,*and leave to fit. 758. From to dis- 
guise, and leave to question. 759. From a bas- 
ket, and leave asphere. 760. From mud, and 
leave a stone. R. C. L., Jr. 





Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

761. My first is in echo, but not in sound; 

My second’s in leap, but not in bound; 

My third is in Maine, but not in dance; 

My fourth is in England, but not in France; 

My fifth is in read, but not in sing; 

My sixth is in breastpin, but not in ring; 

My whole is a play on the life of a king. 
#FRED Forrest. 

REsBus. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 
763. Fox Rod. 764. Not a nut. 765. No 
fat. 766. A sip. 767. A snail. 768. A nap, 
ma. 769. Get a barn. BuMBLE B. 


ENIGMA. 
770. It is composed of 11 letters. The 2, 10, 
6 is a household article. The 4, 5, 8, 1 is where 
ore is found. The 11, 7, 9, 3 is a mineral al- 
kali. The whole was a famous Theban. 
KARL KIEGLER. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF Books, &c. 
771. Asilver quarter. Old Bolt. And the 
frock. EE. SaGITTAW. 


772. Lo! the boys ride. .773. I bat, O, Shel- 
roy. ROBERT ROE. ° 
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E were greatly entertained with the book 

sent by Punch the Printer, and printed 
by himself, entitled ‘‘ Stories for the Young, 
and Amusing Tales for Instruction and Five 
Cents.” No doubt Punch will become an hon- 
or to the craft. He would like to hear from 
Bob — Box 642, Evansville, Ind. — Percy K. 
thinks he has made a ‘pretty good” conun- 
drum. It’s old as the hills: ‘*Why is a man 
sailing up the Tigris like a person who intends 
to put his father into a sack? Because he is 
going to Bagdad.” — Hoky Poky might change 
his mind if he were obliged to enjoy the in- 
fliction of our society a year or two. Musical 
puzzles accepted. 

R. C. L., Jr. sends his usual list of correct 
answers. — Buckeye Boy, our drawer is run- 
ning over with cross-word enigmas. — Frank 
White’s rebus has been used. — Alert’s conun- 


drums are bad enough to be original: ** Why 
is Alert like the Amazon River? Because he 
is noted for his wide mouth. What is the dif- 


ference between a brakeman and a prize-fight- 
er? One breaks the nose, and the other knows 
the brakes.” — Musicus wishes to correspond 
with medical students — Box 832, Gloversville, 
N. Y. — Drareg’s rebus was not quite good 
enough, and the Christmas present will keep. — 
Yorick still receives letters at 830 North Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Rebus acceptable. 

Harry Hastings may expect a call when we 
have leisure! The syncopations have been 
sent before. — Snooks can consult his own 
pleasure about the club. It makes no differ- 
ence to us. — Henry P. S., our Letter-Bag is 
designed to accommodate those who are regu- 
lar subscribers or purchasers of the Magazine. 
Don’t lend your Magazines. Tell everybody 
to subscribe. — Essex, several contributions of 
head work have gone into the accepted drawer, 
and we have afterwards found they were not 
original, or were imperfect, or had already 
appeared in the Magazine, and so they were 
discarded. 

Sancho Panza says this conundrum is sof 
original: ‘“‘ Why is a hen always in the light? 
Because her son never sets.” We accept the 
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sans-tétes — only one thing from each letter, 
you know. Sorry Mr. John E. Kake got a 
toothache trying.to pronounce the musical 
name of Klootspreechenschnopenstein; noth- 
ing is easier to speak, if one only knows how. 
Sancho Panza’s address is George Heath, 
Poultney, Vt.— Dead Beet, on Tuesday. 

We took for granted that Pica would become 
fully acquainted with the “art preservative of 
arts.” He sends a marvellous list of answers. 
— See W. Em also sends answers. — The re- 
buses by E. A. G., Jr. could not well be repre- 
sented. —Granther Green would like to cor- 
respond with Harry Hastings and Polytechnic. 
See address in No. 61.— The puzzles sent by 
Elmwood, Downsey, Toozle, Poppledepolly, 
and Wavifig Pine have been furnished before. 
— Some of Hautboy’s “ wants” shall go in. 

We blush excessively with gratified vanity 
upon reading Charlie’s conundrum; but as it 
cannot interest any one else, we will not pub- 
lish it. — Monsieur threatens terrible things if 
we do not accept his head work; but we must 
decline, even if he carries out his threat. Fitz 
offers a good puzzle; but a bit of it would re- 
quire to be engraved, so we must do without it. 

‘Tommy Toots sends a club of eleven new 
subscribers. Well done, Tommy! The sans- 
tétes shall appear. — Sagittaw is doing a good 
work in New Jersey. He sends the name of a 
new subscriber. Charades accepted. — Broth- 
er Jeems, of whom poetic mention has formerly 
been made, contributes ke conundrum of the 
week: ‘‘ Why is Our Boys AnD Girts like a 
drum with both heads out? Because it can’t 
be beat.” This prodigy of wit would conde- 
scend to correspond with Lynn C. Doyle. Ad- 
dress F. J. B., Hunter, Green County, N. Y.— 
We fail to discover the answers to Bunny’s 
head work. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. 

El. Sol (with Polytechnic, Sylvan Grove, and 
others) — Lock Box 824, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
E. A. G., Jr., Drawer 103, Dubuque, Iowa; 
Frank H. West, Cincinnati, Ohio; Chip, Box 
109, Brookline, Mass. 


DECLINED. 
Head work from Romulus, See W. Em, Ur- 
ban Linkboy, Pearl C., Peter Simple, and Paul 


cae ACCEPTED. 


Rebuses — M. E. F., Warren, Kyle Dyle, 
Bunny; transpositions — Licorice John; prob- 
lem — Red Rover; blanks — Dead Beet; puz- 
zle — Quicksilver; sans-tétes — A. B.D.; geo- 
graphical question — Willie New; charade— + 
Highlander; enigma — Chip. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


E are not to suppose that gold and silver 
are in every respect superior for use as 
money to all other commodities. The loss of 
both these metals, by what is called wear and 
tear, is considerable. This loss is not the same 
in both, and varies with the size of the coins. 
The smaller the coin, the greater the loss by 
wear. ° 

The loss on the English shilling has been 
estimated at more than one in two hundred 
yearly. Other estimates make it much less. 

The average annual loss by wear and tear, 
on pieces of all sizes, and of both metals, has 
not been ascertained; and those who have 
given the subject the most attention are wide 
apart in their estimates. It is not probably 
above one dollar in a thousand. But that 
would make the loss to the world several mil- 
lions every year. 

The wear Of iron or steel coins of the same 
weight would be much less. But there are too 
many qualities both of iron and of steel. Be- 
sides, it would require, in some countries, two 
or three cargoes of iron money to pay for one 
cargo of sugar. 

There are other and perhaps stronger rea- 
sons than these against the use of iron or steel 
as money at the present day. Still, iron mon- 
ey has been used. Within a century, bars of 
iron have been used to measure the value of 
other commodities in some parts of Africa. 
And Lycurgus, the lawgiver, allowed the Spar- 
tans no money except bars of iron. But the 
Spartans could not engage in any trade or 
‘manufactures, and might well make their few 
purchases with an iron currency, especially as 
iron was then many times more valuable than 
it is in our day. Indeed, in Homer's time, 
about a century before the age of Lycurgus, 
the supply of iron hardly sufficed for the rude 
agricultural implements of the period. Ac- 
cording to the Iliad, a lump of this metal no 
larger than a man could carry, — 


‘Rude trom the furnace, and but shaped by 
fire,” — 


was thought a prize worth contending for at 
the funeral games of Patroclus. 
A convenient money must possess great value 





with small bulk and weight. In this respect 
gold is superior to most commodities. In many 
civilized countries it is worth some fifteen hun- 
dred times its weight in copper, ten or fifteen 
thousand times its weight in iron, and ten or 
twelve thousand times its weight in wheat. 

But even here pearls, rubies, diamonds, and 
other gems are superior to gold. There are, 
however, many objections to the use of gems 
as money. There are not enough of them; 
and it would often be very difficult to distin- 
guish the more valuable ones from those of 
less value, or the genuine from the imitations. 
Pearls would lose their lustre in passing from 
hand to hand. Then, too, gems cannot be 
easily divided into equal fractional parts ; and, 
if such a “division were possible, the loss by 
the operation would sometimes be very great. 
Large gems are much more valuable in pro- 
portion to their weight than small ones. A 
perfect rough diamond, for example, weighing 
one carat, is worth ten dollars; while another, 
equally perfect, weighing ten carats, is worth 
a thousand dollars. 

Gold and silver, on the contrary, are of near- 
ly the same quality everywhere, and the genu- 
ine gold or silver coin can be distinguished from 
the false by the ring. ‘These metals we can 
divide into fractions as. small as we please. 
The fractions can be united again with very 
little trouble, and the value of all the fractions 
is equal to that of the whole lump. 

Finally, it is a fact no less important, that 
there is, and, from a very early period, has 
been, a supply sufficient for use as money —a 
supply which has indeed largely increased in 
modern times, but never so rapidly as to make 
any very sudden change in the value either of 
gold or of silver coin. 


Wit the next volume, which begins with 
No. 79, we shall commence a new serial, en- 
titled 

DOWN THE RIVER; 


OR, 
Buck BRADFORD AND HIS TYRANTS. 


By Oliver Optic. 


Making the sixth and last of the Starry Flag 
series. 

New subscribers should commence with this 
volume. 

— Ir is estimated that one half of the Brit- 
ish revenue comes from smokers and drinkers. 


— Tuere are forty-four regularly ap- 
pointed postmistresses in Connecticut. 
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